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a mere body or lay figure, and they still go on deli-
cately ripping out sleeves and collars with their little
pen-knives, pinning and unpinning, and making
mysterious signs with chalk, and you have long
ceased to understand what all the bother is about.
And even then they may tell you, quietly but firmly,
that they must have another fitting. That they should
do this to me is proof positive of their disinterested
passion for the art of tailoring.

I never walk into my own tailor's without feeling
apologetic. I know I am unworthy of their efforts. It
is as if a man without an ear for music should be in-
vited to spend an evening with the Lener Quartet. I
am the kind of man who can make any suit of clothes
look shabby and undistinguished after about a fort-
night's wear. Perhaps the fact that I always carry
about with me two or three fairly large pipes, matches,
about two ounces of tobacco, a wallet, cheque-book,
diary, fountain-pen, knife, odd keys and loose change,
to say nothing of old letters, may have something to
do with it. I can never understand* how a man can
contrive to look neat and spruce and do anything else.
Wearing clothes properly seems to me to be a full-
time job, and as I happen to have a great many other,
more important or more amusing things to do, I
cheerfully bag and sag and look as if I had slept in
my suits. I can say this cheerfully here, but once I
am inside my tailors' I immediately begin to feel
apologetic. They do not say anything, but there is
mournful reproach in their eyes as they turn them